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Significant 


Life Is More 
Than Failure and Success 


Sir Nort Curtis BENNETT 
In an Address 


Life is more than failure and success, 
more than money and pleasure, and believe 
me, the acquisition of material things is not 
life’s purpose. After all, life is a one-way 
street on which we never return. AS we 
walk down, it is up to us to make the 
street more happy, attractive, and useful 
for those that walk after us. 

There is a life apart from work and 
apart from play. Yes, there is a life 
where man can play and not know stale- 
ness; a life where man can work and not 
be tired. It is the life with our friends 
the virtues, in the fields of mutual social 
endeavour. It is the life of devotion and 
duty, the life of selfless sacrifice to the 
ideal of humanity. 

We live in moments of international 
world anxiousness, but let us rather say, 
taking strength from the past, that we 
live at a time of world opportunity when 
the finest emotions and traditions which 
we inherit shall shine forth, magnanimity 
shall put to shame “the craven fears of 
being great’’, and courage shall drive sloth 
away. 

Seneca somewhere gives the prayer of 
an old Roman pilot, and it is the spirit 
in which our own seamen have ever set 
out to face the winds and perils of the 
deep. “O Neptune”, says the pilot, “you 
may save me if you will; you may sink me 
if you choose; but whatever happens I 
shall hold my rudder true.” 


Hug so Closely 
To the Priestly Type? 


J. HERMAN RANDALL 
in World Unity 


Religion of the prophetic type has al- 
ways looked forward to the coming of 
a new and better day; it has always pro- 
claimed without fear or evasion the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man; it has al- 
ways sought to create the new spirit of 
good will and love toward ali mankind. 
And it has done this quite irrespective 
of ecclesiastical systems, theological 
creeds, or sectarian limitations. 

Is it conceivable that in such an age 
religion is not to rise to its true prophetic 
mission and do its own peculiar work of 
changing attitudes and creating the new 
spirit in men and nations? This is the 
crucial need today and nothing but true 
religion can supply this need. Must reli- 
gion in all lands hug so closely to the 
priestly type? Must it be so absorbed in 
the letter as to forget the spirit? Must 
it be so bound up with the ecclesiastical 
machinery and so devoted to local and 
parochial needs as to miss the real pur- 
pose of its existence—the proclaiming the 
gospel of good will to the ends of the 
earth, and the translation of that spirit 
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Sentiments 


into the whole range of human relation- 
ships? 

Surely there must be in all religions 
many younger men of the prophetic type 
who will surely come forward to stand 
with the few outstanding religious 
prophets of today. Now as never before 
the demand is for a prophetic religion. 
This alone can save religion, for this will 
mean the rebirth of religion as a mighty 
transforming power in an age which needs 
this power above all things else. 


Indecent Waste 
In the Name of Charity 


EDITORIAL 
in The Christian Century 


The so-called social season has scarcely 
started, but already the newspapers in 
large cities are printing reports of balls, 
costume parties, and other events held 
ostensibly to raise money for relief. No 
better illustration of the mental imma- 
turity and spiritual indecency of a portion 
of what passes for ‘society’ could be 
found. These photographs of simpering 
debutantes in costly clothes and jewels, 
splashed across the columns of the daily 
press, will do more to turn bitter the 
hearts of the unfortunate and to en- 
gender revolt than all the speeches that 
will be made on all the soap-boxes in the 
land. 

The nation is entering what is likely 
to prove the most sorrowful winter in its 
history. Reports and pictures of social 
parasites engaged in reckless waste of 
money are an insult to the decent families 
who, through no fault of their own, will 
have to scrimp and save to keep alive 
until spring. When this waste is com- 
mitted in the name of charity, the insult 
is deepened. A society which persists in 
this sort of thing demonstrates its own 
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moral insensibility. And a press which 
eaters to such indecency is an agent pro- 
vocateur of social uprising. 


Now, at Last, 
Their Day Has Come 


Dean Rosert R. WICKS 
in Religion for Today 
Benjamin Kidd once said that all the 


reforms that made for better life for the 


people in England were originally op~ 
posed by the educated and cultured people. 
When it was discovered in the mental 


tests made during the war that class A | 


minds were very rare, and classes C and D 


minds were very common, the editor of | 


The Nation remarked that we need not _ 


worry; class A minds were most often 


used to resist the necessary social changes, | 


while class D minds were more social in 


their bent and could therefore be of just 


as great importance in saving the nations. 
The outstanding peril in our time is 


the multitude of educated people clinging | 
to an outlived world. They are living with | 


opinions that are fast proving helpless to 
cope with our problems. They are depend- 
ing on leadership which the war and this 


depression have utterly discredited. They | 


are insisting on beliefs that are losing 
their reality over larger and larger areas 
of life. They have settled down in this 
outlived world, dug themselves in—afraid, 
panicky, prejudiced—and are blindly 
opposed to any change that might upset | 
their ways. They want a better world, | 
but none of the changes that may make 


it. These people who do not want the | 


world to move are as dangerous as the 
people who want it to move too fast. They | 
create the desperation which they deplore. 
The violence of the radical is the direct 
outgrowth of the inertia of intelligent | 
people who fail to sense where the world 
is dying and where it is becoming alive. 

Consider the kind of knowledge which, | 
just now, is required for developing this | 
sense of what is vital. It is knowledge of 
the feelings of the common people. The 
other day I stopped to talk with the boss 
of a road gang. He was a fighting Irish- 
man. “Things is getting worse and worse”, 
he said. “Think of working men losing 
their jobs and then being evicted from 
their homes because they cannot pay their 
rent or the interest on their mortgage. If 
I was in that state and they tried to take 
my little home away, it would be over 
my dead body, and don’t you forget it.” 

Thoughts and feelings inside people like 
that are the most vital factors in our 
situation. Where the pressure of their life 
is being felt today is the focal point of the 
world’s growth and change. Millions of 
these people are still at work, but in daily 
fear that some unelected authority, own- 
ing the machinery, will tell them, * with- 
out notice, when they may not work. Mil- 
lions have been living for years in an 
industrial system that condemned them 
to the fear of employing power which 
could discharge at will and discard en- 
tirely in time of old age. We have all 
been accustomed to using these people and 
tossing them aside at our convenience. | 
And now at last their day has come. 
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A Minister Not Afraid of His Job 


ROBERT CC; DEXTER 


He must risk his security and fight institutionalism, which is a hardening of the 
heart against the conquest of the evils of the day 


LL of our great religious teachers 
A and leaders, especially William 
Ellery Channing, emphasized above 
everything else the divinity of the 
human soul. All of our thinkers and poets 
and most of our preachers have continu- 
ously made the realization of the good 
life the test of religion. We have, in 
theory, a religion that emphasizes peace, 
good-will, and plenty. This religion may 
have also, as Stuart Chase says of the 
religion of revolution, the genuine emo- 
tional and behavior patterns which by 
definition any religion must possess. 
That liberal religion at various times 
in the past has met the need of its day, 
we should all have to admit. It did coura- 
geously take up the cudgels in behalf 
of human freedom. Various of its leaders 
from the very beginning have striven for 
world peace and _ better understanding 
among the nations and races of the world. 
Others have been perplexed and dis- 
traught by the problem of poverty and 
the unequal distribution of the world’s 
goods. And yet, with outstanding excep- 
tions, it is to be doubted that liberal reli- 
gion—or any other, for that matter—is 
primarily concerned with bringing into 
existence those forces and factors which 
will make the good life possible. 
There are some even in the Unitarian 
Fellowship who would deny that this was 


the main purpose of religion. Few would 
- take literally the words of the eatechism 


' that man’s chief end was to glorify God, 


but many have the idea that religion is 


something apart from life, that by tying 
it too closely to life it becomes ma- 


| terialistic. 


wo 


It is natural for one with my training 
to feel that all social institutions, the re- 
ligious included, have but one aim, namely, 
the providing of the ways and means by 
which man may lead a happier existence. 
This is true of all of our economic in- 
stitutions, of the State, of education, and 
I see no reason at all why it should not 
be equally true of religion. I belong to a 
sociological group that would be the last 


to criticize institutions. At the same time, 
the study of institutions and of institu- 


tionalism gives us pause. 


Institutions 


tend to harden and crystallize as an end 
in themselves; consequently they tend to 


lean heavily on the beneficiaries of the 
status quo. ’ 


Before a gathering of Unitarian 
ministers Dr. Dexter spoke a while 
ago directly and provocatively about 
what everybody knows is so; his 
central ideas are here presented in a 
readable form for our whole liberal 
household. Courage, good judgment, 
and a prophetic understanding of the 
immediate demands on the churches 
are essential to progress. The Editor 
chose the title for this article. 


Instead of recognizing, as many of our 
economists and social scientists generally 
have done, that capitalism and national- 
ism, the twin evils of the present-day 
world, are essentially irreligious, the 
tendency has been and still is in far too 
many quarters to follow the Nineteenth 
Century practice of sprinkling these evils 
with holy water. 


Sa) 


This tendency has been followed by 
liberals as well as by the orthodox. We 
have wished to build up strong institu- 
tions, local churches, and in order to do 
so we have catered to those with means 
and position. We have wished to build up 
a strong central organization of religious 
liberals and the same result has followed. 
Neither of these aims is in itself bad; 
poth are necessary if religious liberalism 
is to continue as a force in the nation and 
the world. The question is, have we not 
gone too far in the direction of institu- 
tionalism and sacrificed our ultimate aim 
and purpose, the securing of the good life 
for all mankind? 

Some of us say that we have placed 
too much stress on concepts of God, on 
beliefs in immortality, and on ritual, and 
still lean far too heavily, despite our 
liberalism, on inherited tradition. All of 
these criticisms have a certain amount of 
validity. But as I see it, our difficulty 
comes largely from our commendable de- 
sire to create an institution rather than 
a development of something more than an 
institution,—a spirit. 

In order to accomplish results we must 
have the institution; and yet the results 
will not be accomplished if we place our 
main aim on creating and strengthening 
it. The local church has a more difficult 
task to perform in this direction than the 
national organization. Ministers are face 
to face Sunday after Sunday with the 


beneficiaries of the social order. They do 
not wish to drive them out of the fellow- 
ship nor lose their financial and social 
support. At the same time, they cannot 
compromise with fundamental beliefs. 

Sometimes I wonder if we do not mis- 
judge our people. I wonder if frank and 
honest statements made from the pulpit, 
based on knowledge, will not accomplish 
the desired results. My impression, based 
on five years’ close contact with these 
problems, has been that while there are 
differences of opinion among Unitarian 
people, and indeed should be, if a man 
knows what he is talking about and is 
honest in his statements, they will not 
have the effect on the institution which 
he sometimes fears. For the liberal 
churches as a whole the same principle 
holds. 

There are certain definite and ines- 
capable implications of religion which to 
my mind must be consistently emphasized 
in present-day religious leadership. Every 
liberal church and our churches as a 
whole cannot escape from a continuous 
warfare against all those forces which 
make for international conflict. 

Face to face as we are with untold 
suffering due to faulty distribution of the 
goods with which nature has provided us, 
we cannot escape a continuous evalua- 
tion of our economic order in the light 
of the teachings of religion. 

wa 

I think we are all convinced that we 
need a new international order and a 
new economic order. The one thing needful 
is not wisdom, but the willingness on the 
part of men and women everywhere to 
give up their selfish desires and aims 
for the good of the whole. In addition to 
selfishness there is traditionalism. We 
must be willing to sail out into the open 
sea and visit uncharted coasts. Here 
again we come back to the task of reli- 
gion. It should be continuously the job 
of our religious leaders to change selfish- 
ness into unselfishness and to dynamite 
every necessary conservatism and tra- 
ditionalism. 

No religious group that I know of is 
so well equipped to do this latter task at 
any rate as our own. All religious groups 
alike can deal with selfishness, but we 
have a special flair for undermining tra- 
ditionalism and conservatism. We have 


(Continued on page 622) 
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Vacation: Diary 


JOHNSCLARENCESPETRIE 


UNDAY, JUNE 26: Last Sunday of the 
S chureh year. June has been one of 

best months despite the heat. What a 
boost in average we had from the large 
congregation that turned out to hear irs 
William G. Eliot, Jr., of Portland, preach 
on “Invisible Helpers’. Our stock went 
up to have this fine spiritual discourse 
preached not by an ex-Catholc or ex- 
something else who might be accused of 
still hanging on to his old religion but 
by a Unitarian Eliot. Once when Dr. Eliot 
spoke of God tears came to my eyes. One 
could not pronounce the word the way he 
did without having lived intimately with 
Deity. 

We are off after lunch on our trip to 
Florida. We start straight Bast through 
Southern Tennessee which grows ever 
more beautiful as we approach the 
Cumberlands. The supper at Lawrence- 
burg was the worst ever. The food in 
these little towns is unspeakable. 

Monday, June 27: All morning crossing 
the Cumberland divide, riding through 
historic Sewanee where the University of 
the South, “the Oxford of the South”, is 
located. To our left is the monastery of 
the Hpiscopalian Holy Cross Fathers. The 
university with its divinity school is 
ultra-low church. A few miles farther we 
pass through Monteagle and catch a 
glimpse of the Du Bose school which fits 
for the Episcopal ministry men who have 
not had a college education and have dis- 
covered their vocations late in life. The 
students are rather evenly divided be- 
tween high and low, which must provide 
some real battles in the refectory. It re- 
minds me of my days at the General 
Seminary when an irate high churchman 
doused a militant “Prot” with a pitcher 
of cream. 

We stop a few miles south of Atlanta 
for the night at a small but very clean 
tourist camp. I hear sounds of weeping 
and wailing in one cabin and discover 
there is a sick woman. The M.D. has been 
sent for, but the woman is obviously 
hysterical. This is a job for a parson. I 
go in and tell her I’m a minister. She 
replies that she knows it. I get her to lie 
quict while I lay my hands on her head 
and recite the Twenty-third Psalm. I 
leave her calm. The M.D. comes later and 
all is quiet. 

Tuesday, June 28: Here is flat ground 
through beautiful pecan orchards. It is 
frightfully hot, but in Southern Georgia 
we found a tourist camp where we loaded 
up with delicious cantaloupes, water- 
melons, and peaches. About four in the 
afternoon we arrived at White Springs, 
Fla., and swam in the marvelous sulphur 
springs which empty at a frightful rate 
into the old Suwannee River. The water 
smells like the old hydrogen-sulphide gas 
generator at college, but what a feeling! 
The attendant told me few tried to swim 


in the river itself because of the alligators ! 

Wednesday, June 29: What a night! We 
took a cottage in a camp at Lake City. 
Being very tired we went to bed at seven- 
thirty. Within a half-hour the bombard- 
ment began. Mosquitoes large, small, noisy, 
biting. The house was screened, but what 
of that? We covered our heads with sheets 
and blankets, but the heat was so stifling 
we had to emerge again and be bitten. 
By three in the morning when we both 
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The idea of philosophy is truth; the 


idea of religion is life.—Peter Bayne. 


Greed is now in chains, but alive and 
chafing.—Wilfrid Parsens. 

We convince people not that 
drink will do them harm or good, but 
that it is a disgrace that they should 
be incapable of providing their own high 
courage and high spirits and have to rely 
on whiskey and the like to make them 
cheerful and jolly.—George Bernard Shaw. 


might 


The process of being driven to charity 
by hunger is a process of moral indignity 
and torture which has no parallel. 

—Charles R. Wagner. 


I am all for breeding up and weeding 
out, but I feel we do not at present know 
enough of the potentialities of a lot of 
people who, we say, are failures now and 
should never have been born. 

J. B. 8. Haldane. 


SSS —— TTT 


were half dead I made a light and started 
the coffee. We dressed and ate a hasty 
breakfast and started on our way, aS we 
thought toward Jacksonville. It was pitch_ 
dark so that once we nearly struck a 
drove of goats lying in the middle of the 
road. They got up leisurely and moved 
off the highway, and as soon as we had 
passed came back on again and lay down, 
The cattle, sheep, pigs, and other animals 
running loose on the Georgia and Florida 
roads are a menace to life and limb. A 
man a few days before we passed through 
was killed trying to avoid hitting a huge 
brood sow. 

We had gone about twenty-five miles 
when the sky began to show faint streaks. 
A sudden turn in the road caused us to 
pause at a filling station. We learned to 
our dismay we were not on the road to 
Jacksonville. But when we said we were 
going to Daytona Beach the man said we 
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were all right, just go on south through 
Ocala. So off we went happily, speeding 
down through Gainesville where the State 
University is located, turning off at Ocala 
and passing the famed Silver Springs. The 
next forty miles was through a national 
forestation project, utterly flat, uninterest-. 
ing. To cap the climax we had to go over) 
five miles of real corduroy road. Anybody) 
who has ever done it can guess the state: 
of the ministerial temper by the time we 
had come out again on good road. | 

At ten-thirty, worn out, we arrived at. 
Daytona Beach. The heat was stifling for) 
there had been a land breeze for weeks. | 
My wife took one look at the boardwalk) 
and cried out in despair, “Coney Island !”’) 

We finally found a delightful little) 
house, screened in on three sides, with | 
oleander trees in full blossom in the front) 
yard, the only house on the block, at the 
high rent of thirty dollars a month, It is} 
our first summer spent in the South. I} 
had been in correspondence with the chair- 
man of the committee of a summer parish | 
in Massachusetts, but had found the 
stipend would hardly pay the rent, so I. 
had to forego the usual trip to New 
England. 

It was four in the afternoon before. we 
could get into bathing suits and take a 
dip. We had had nothing to eat since 
breakfast and had been on the road since 
four in the morning. O blessed sea! As. 
we floated on the tops of the slow moving | 
waves we began to thank the. fates for 
bringing us here. Supper at a little cafe 
on Main Street. The waiter is a Memphis 
boy and welcomes us like a lost brother. | 
Women pace the street in bathing suits. 
It is a decided shock to see a girl in 
bathing suit come in and sit down at a 
restaurant table. No one pays any more 
attention than if she were fully dressed. 
I suppose I'll get used to it in time. 

Thursday, June 30: We got to bed a 
little after five yesterday afternoon and 
slept like babies till seven this morning. | 
It is still hot. I am told the land breeze 
is unusual, as well as the mosquitoes, 
which by the way, cannot rival those at 
Cape Cod. I unloaded my typewriter after 
breakfast and began on my book. I worked 
in my swimming trunks, the perspiration 
standing out on my face and body. I dis- 
covered yesterday that trunks are all the 
men wear here, uppers or shirts being 
considered “chest protectors’. I am glad, 
for the sun will do me good. I had feared 
I should have to act as in some of those 
civilized summer resorts where people 
spend their time lounging in fashionable 
clothing. 5 

I went to the beach at ten-thirty—it is 
only two blocks away. Twenty-five miles 
of white smooth sand, where Sir Malcolm 
Campbell established the world’s speed 
record. Cars run up and down the beach 
all day. There is a space roped off for 
children where cars may not go. I think | 
I never saw so many children in my life. 
They are all ages from a few weeks up. 
I see three-months’ old babies being dipped 
in the ocean. Babies a year old try to 
Stand up alone, while those who manage | 


| 
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to walk at all are playing happily in the 
water with nurses looking on uncon- 
eernedly. 

Tuesday, July 5: The Fourth of July 
week-end is over. We thought it would be 
frightful. There were fifty thousand people 
at the shore, but we saw nothing out of 
the way, no rowdyism, no drunkenness. 
One arrest was made in the entire time,—a 
drunken man drove his car into a post. 
Neither he nor the car was damaged. On 
Sunday night there was a wild party in 
the apartment across the street from us. 

Sunday, July 10; Sitting at dinner today 
after chureh, a delightful breeze began 
coming in off the ocean. “The wind has 
changed!” I cried. Now we would see 
some of that delightful summer weather 
that Daytonians boast of. It has been 
pretty hot in the middle of the day, but 
nothing like Memphis. 

I have been to church twice since com- 
ing here. Nothing to boast of in the way 
of sermons. Both churches are tourist 
places and are almost empty in summer. 
The preachers are intelligent and probably 
preach a good sermon when there is any 
sort of crowd to spur them on! 

Sunday, July 17: Sea breeze for a solid 
week, and what a heavenly temperature! 
The rest of Florida and the South may 
steam in summer for all I know, but we 
will swear by Daytona. The mosquitoes 
have departed, the water is not too warm, 
the beach is beyond description. 

We went tonight to a Spiritualist 
church. An utterly dreary sermon all 
about those loved ones about us trying 
to help us if we would only believe. Then 
came the messages. The pastor, a woman, 
picked out my wife and began telling her 
about a dear old lady in a shawl 'who was 
trying to get her. But my wife allowed 
she knew no one by the description. It 
was pretty flat. Meantime I had glanced 
through the hymns, all about the heavenly 
spirits. to cheap tunes. And the congrega- 
tion was such a washed-out, hard-worked 
group. Poor things, I thought, making 
this tawdry performance a substitute for 
life. 

Monday, August JT cannot get over 
the way the Negroes are treated here. 
Last night there were several maids at 
the band concert, there because they had 
with them their white charges. But they 
must stand all during the concert. I have 
seen nurses stand for hours holding white 
babies. Of course, they need not be there, 
but they bring down the baby as a pass- 
port. No other Negro women may come, 
and of course no Negro men at all except 
the one on the boardwalk, who sits on a 
plank and falls into the tub of water 
when some white man hits the target 
with the baseball. 

ven the babies are not passports at 
theaters. A woman friend of ours sent 
her maid to a picture show with the chil- 
dren, but she ‘was not allowed to enter. 

There is a place where they may bathe, 
fen miles down the shore. If the poor 
things have means of transportation, that 
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is their only chance, rOue little colored 
girl in charge of some children began 
playing in the water with her charges. 
She wore no bathing suit but only her 
little cotton dress. At once the motor- 


cycle cop drove up and ordered her out. 
Three-fourths of the winter visitors here 
are Northerners and there are plenty in 
Summer also; but it is the South “and 
“the Nigger keeps his place”. 


COMMUNICATION 


The Free Church and Perhaps Union 


To the Editor of Tum CurisTIAN REGISTHR :-— 


The comments upon the plan for a Free 
Church of America have been exceedingly 
interesting. Some criticism has been pub- 
licly expressed on the ground that the 
Joint Commission’s plan is a futile ges- 


ture, a poor substitute, indeed, for the 
robust ideal of organic merger. This is 


an encouraging sign. It is, I believe, an 
indication of the prevailing sentiment in 
both Universalist and Unitarian com- 
munions regarding the desirability of 
organic merger. I cannot share the ex- 
pressed opinion that the West is for or- 
ganic merger and the Hast is opposed to 
it. In my travels among the churches I 
find no such division of opinion. My pro- 
found conviction is that the large majority 
in both fellowships, both East and West, 
are ready for this step as quickly as it 
ean be taken. 

In this group I personally belong. For 
years I have worked and spoken for the 
closest possible union among our Congre- 
bodies. I want to see Univer- 
Congregationalists, Christians, 
Ethical Culturists, Hicksite Quakers, 
Community Churches, Unitarians, and 
others brought together in a single great 
free fellowship. I heartily approved of 
the Joint Statement intended to bring 
Congregationalists and Universalists to- 
gether. I heartily approve of the Congre- 
gational-Christian merger. I have worked 
for a closer cooperation between Univer- 
salists, Unitarians, and Friends. On Jan- 
uary 24, 1929, I was the minister of All 
Souls Church in Lowell, Mass., itself a 
federation of Congregationalists and Uni- 
tarians, when the North Middlesex Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches, and the 
Merrimack Valley Conference of Univer- 
salist Churches met in joint session to 
consider the possibility of organic merger. 
Stirring addresses were given by Dr. 
Frank Oliver Hall for the Universalists 
and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot for the Unita- 
rians. The resolutions committee, of which 
I was a member, then introduced a reso- 
lution to the effect that the time had now 
come, in the opinion of the joint con- 
ference, to take steps ‘“with a view to the 
organic union of these two liberal fellow- 


gational 
salists, 


ships’. The resolution was adopted 
unanimously. 
IT have had no reason to change my 


opinion since becoming a “salaried official 
of the denomination”. I am still of the 
same opinion. I am definitely for the or- 
ganic merger of the two fellowships as a 
step towards organic merging with other 
fellowships in the future, just as far as 
the process can be carried without the 
sacrifice of freedom and the inviolable in- 


tegrity of every man’s conviction, how- 
ever conservative, however radical. I be- 
lieve in my neighbor’s sincerity of pur- 
pose and depth of conviction as I believe 
in my own. 

Now all this is of no importance to any- 
one, except as I belong to the little group 
of salaried officials which is accused of 
cbstructing the movement for union. There 
are, out of eighteen members on the joint 
comunission, three salaried officials on the 
Unitarian side, and only one on the Uni- 
versalist side. The resolution of the 
Western Unitarian Conference that no 
more than three salaried denominational 
officials should sit on the commission from 
each fellowship was wholly unnecessary 
in this instance. And even among the 
salaried officials, there are others besides 
myself who are ready for organic merging 
when it can be accomplished without 
disaster. 

Why, then, can it not be accomplished 
at once? Because, in the view of the com- 
mission, minorities as well as majorities 
must be considered. I believe we could 
effect an organic merger quickly enough 
if we were willing to exclude from it the 
ultra-conservative minorities and the ultra- 
radical minorities in both groups. This 
the commission has been unwilling to con- 
template. We do not want to lose from 
the new plan a single sincere adherent of 
either group. We have tentatively adopted 
a platform which we believe will satisfy 
all groups in such a federation as the 
commission proposes. But to find a plat- 
form upon which all groups would be 
willing to stand in an organic merger is 
another matter, the difficulty of which 
cannot be appreciated by one who has 
not sat upon such a commission as that 


which has been wrestling with this 
problem. 
Neither denomination has ever com- 


mitted itself to any plan for organic 
merger. The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion voted to appoint a commission to 
“look into the practicability of uniting 
these two communions for the common 
good”. The Universalist General Conven- 
tion likewise voted to appoint a commis- 
sion to confer with the Unitarian commis- 
sion about this matter. This, however, is 
not committing either denomination to any- 
thing further than consideration of a 
merger. The project recommended by the 
joint commission was approved by the 
annual meeting of the American Unita- 
rian Association last May. The Univer- 
salist General Convention has had no 
meeting since the commission’s report, and 
so has taken no action. Dr. Stanard Dow 
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“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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Religion and Politics 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I would like to ask you a question. 

‘Why was there in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER for 
October 6 an extract from an article in The New York 
Herald Tribune, by Walter Lippmann, and in the paper 
of October 13 one from The Yale Review, by Walter 
Millis? 

Both were critical of the two candidates for the 
Presidency. 

Articles of such a nature seem to me utterly out of 
place in a religious paper. 

SARAH WILLIAMS. 


YONKERS, N.Y. 


HE REGISTER believes that the widest and 
AP most important field for practical religion— 

and there is no other kind of religion—is the 
field of politics. The State is first of all a mystical 
idea. Its foundations are laid not in the material 
but in the spiritual nature of man. When, for ex- 
ample, we went through a revolution and ended 
the business of monarchy in control over these 
Colonies, we were doing a religious duty to hu- 
manity. We established a democracy because we 
believed it was spiritually right. Our Declaration 
of Independence and our Constitution ‘are, as 
everybody will agree, in essentials religious instru- 
ments for the well-being of the people. It is not 
true that religion is merely what we do in church. 
Worship is indispensable, we believe. But why and 
what do we worship? 

Prof. W. E. Hocking, in a profound study, “Man 
and the State’, tells us that religion, in its en- 
tirety, is twofold. It consists of worship and the 
application of the energy generated by worship. 
He says religion functions according to the prin- 
ciple of alternation. “Religion ministers to the will 
in its back stroke, its retreat into itself and into 
communication with its ultimate sources; as wor- 
ship, it is a process of recovering grit, grasp, the 
sense of worth, and thus of recreating and revita- 
lizing the self. The political life ministers to the 
will in its out stroke, the application of its energy, 
its formulation in policies of conduct and its con- 
crete realization of character. In the life of the 
will the back stroke and the out stroke belong 
together. The political life is not satisfied 
with mere outwardness: the State cannot be indif- 


ferent to the springs of its own vitality. The A 
supplies the literal reality and unity which the 
State lacks. Religion in turn requires the political 
life: it passes from the given unity to the unity 
to be achieved in history; it derives from the State 
force and actuality for the ends which the god is 
felt to will. Without the State, religion is empty; 
without religion, the State is blind, anemic, inco- 
hesive. Religion and politics together constitute 
a functional unity for the will to power: the will) 
demands both circuits for the normal round of 
its life.” 
In order to save our religion from being empty, 
a mere retreat, to use Hocking’s word, which 
some think it is,—we must be concerned and ac- 
tive in politics. 


Ly, 


Objection has always been made to the so-called! 
intrusion of religion into politics. But preachers 
and church editors keep right on thrusting the 
“out stroke” at our civic problems; in fact, the 
best political speaking in this country, especially; 
in critical times, is and has always been in the 
pulpits; nothing better in print is being issued! 
todav than the editorials and articles published in| 
the leading religious papers of the country and! 
of the world. The reason is obvious. The ultimate 
values in the State are spiritual values; the pre- 
dominant influence is always the informed and} 
idealistic religious dynamic. 

Partisan politicians fear nothing so much as aj 
‘political parson”. They know he speaks a founda 
tional principle for the common good. He is with 
out partiality; selfishness is far from him. Th 
“back stroke” which constitutes the basis of his} 
life and labor must come to expression. What goes 
into a man must come out. Religion is not con 
gested pietism. The parson loathes the habit o 
passive secretion. Clogging up the system with 
mass of abstract sanctities is an abhorrence to his 
nature, or anyone’s nature. 

Yet he understands that religion is, on its wor- 
ship side, primarily a body of abstract ideas, gen- 
eral and immutable. In his new book, “Conflicts' 
of Principle’, President A. Lawrence Lowell of’ 
Harvard University is correct, in the main, when) 
he says that Christ came to “teach great moral] 
principles, not to define the limits of their applica- 
tion”. He lifted “men’s minds to the thought of 
abstract virtue,—from mundane limitations to the} 
contemplation of the infinite’. He was always) 
“setting forth and illustrating moral precepts, no 
framing a code of laws”. That was unquestionably’ 
what he did, on the whole, and that is why his: 
teaching was so vast and enduring. | 

But President Lowell is at pains to make clear’ 
that while Chrsit himself dealt in abstractions and] 
not a code of laws, he left to “those followers wh 
had ears to hear the task of finding these rlawel| 


when they strove to apply the principle ‘to the 
changing conditions of the times in which they 
lived”. (Our italics.) | 
Our religion as abstraction alone would be faith) 
in a vacuum. Christ knew that. We have many) 
| 


people wrongly called saints who are utterly un- 
religious. They are other-worldly. But in every age} 


true religious leaders have said. “This concrete 
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thing is what religion means for our day.” Once it 
was above all things purity of personal character ; 
then it was charity; in the forming of the early 
church it was brotherhood and the common use of 
all the goods they possessed. Later religion was a 
holy empire, with the final authority of pope and 
emperor, and these two, in fact, were one. Then 
religion became a revolt for liberty and the spir- 
‘Itual sovereign right of the individual, in the 
Reformation. Again, religion was political free- 
dom, and the rise of democracy. Temperance, peace, 
the emancipation of the slave, the recognition of 
women as persons, the embodiment of the corpo- 
rate life of man in the League of Nations,—all 
these have been the concrete application, or the 
out stroke of religion, in the laws and customs of 
society. 

Today religion is overwhelmingly concerned in 
applying the abstract principle to the economic 
law of the whole world. Our competitive capital- 
istic system has been an enslavement, impoverish- 
ment, and degradation of the millions for the sake 
of the privilege and plenty of the masters of money. 
That is, we go back once more to the abstract prin- 
ciples of Christ, bring them to the front, and apply 
them as the religion of our time. In particular 
they are the issue in the forthcoming Presidential 
election. 

IIT. 


We have taken pains to describe at length the 
meaning of religion because it is important, and 
because we desire to reply fully to our valued 
reader. Our reason for quoting from representative 
and honored leaders of thought,—who, of course, 
are not political partisans but independent 
thinkers,—is that they help us to reach a decision 
as to our political action—our out stroke—on 
November 8. We quoted opinions impartially on 
both Mr. Hoover and Mr. Roosevelt. Both were 
favorable and critical opinions. They were not 
offered as our own opinions. None of the contribu- 
tions to the page of Significant Sentiments neces- 
sarily represents the editorial viewpoint. They 

-all stand on their own merit or fall for lack of it. 
The reader decides. 

The Editor has his own convictions about the 
election, but he has not obtruded his concrete 
choice into these columns. He might do so with 
propriety, but as a matter of far-sighted discretion 
he satisfies himself with the more abstract busi- 
ness of setting forth the principles of liberal 
religion. 

Tn 1928 he was outspoken, for the issue was clear 
to him. One thing is abhorrent to all decent Ameri- 
cans,—such behavior as that of the great automo- 
bile autocrat who posts a notice in his plant tell- 
ing his workers (the few who remain) that they 
ought to vote for one of the candidates, whom he 
named, or, in effect, suffer the consequences. 
That is the lowest episode in the present campaign. 
We hope the workers will rebuke Mr. Ford by 
voting against his intimidating wishes! He has no 
right, as economic master over their livelihood, 

to do such an irreligious thing. 

On the other hand, when Walter Lippmann, 
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writing for one of the greatest journals of this 
country as a member of its staff, expresses his 
reasons in its columns for preferring the candidate 
who is opposed editorially by his employers, we 
have only unstinted praise for both him and his 
paper, because by their course they represent the 
highest type of citizenship and of practical reli- 
gion. We do not say Mr. Lippmann’s choice is 
right, nor that his paper is right. We celebrate 
the freedom granted to him and the manner in 
which he used his reason. It would be exactly the 
Same with us if both the paper’s attitude and the 
choice of Mr. Lippmann had been the other way 
around. He illustrates what the spiritual man 
ought to do; this is what journalism at its best is 
bound to do. And the example will explain why 
we follow our policy, and why we gave our readers 
the enlightened opinion of patriotic thinkers. 


For Spiritual Housekeeping 


KTTERS from our friends are good tokens of 

Line varied uses of THE RecisrER. Our great 
family of subscribers and believers in the lib- 

eral cause are original and practical, as corre- 
spondence with them on renewing their subscrip- 
tions discloses to our circulation department. 

Here, for example, is a communication from a 
lady residing in Illinois. Why does she find the 
old familiar journal of so much good to her? She 
writes: “THE REGISTER is my church. I am too far 
from mine, and perhaps too old.” She mentions two 
churches in her State with which she has been 
affiliated. There are, throughout the land, and in 
foreign countries, many persons whose bond of 
union with the Fellowship and the advancing 
cause of free religion, is THE REGISTER. It is indeed 
their church. 

A. friend in Pennsylvania, who is also far from 
a Unitarian church, writes, but on another theme: 
“These are days when many of us must think 
twice where our dollars are to go. Salary cuts 
mean that we have to forego the pleasure of some 
things we have thought necessary to our happiness 
and well-being. But one of the things I cannot 
give up is THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, which I have 
received for a number of years. It is unthinkable 
to spend the next twelve months without it. THE 
REGISTER is one of my mental necessities; to 
thoughtful readers it cannot be a mental luxury.” 

From the office of two physicians in Wisconsin 
comes this letter with yet another reason: “I had 
decided not to continue my subscription as we pay 
for three times as many magazines as we ever get 
time to read. Medical magazines we must subscribe 
to. THE Recister was slated for elimination. 
But—! Though it is small, what other magazine 
Says as much that is forward-looking, free from 
prejudice, showing a realization that we are our 
brothers’ keepers (particularly in a time like this), 
and have not been living up to that conviction? 
There is none. So THE RuGisrerR stays on the list 
and fa popular home magazine] 
goes off. We can do our physical housekeeping 
unaided for a time, but we do need help in our 
spiritual housekeeping.” 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Calling 100,000 Unitarians to Work! 


We have the resources, organizations and leaders —The presidents 
of the five major Unitarian organizations endorse the idea 


The manuscript of this article was 
read and endorsed by Dr. Lowis C. 
Cornish, president of the American 
Unitarian Association; Herbert C, 
Parsons, president of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League; Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees, president of the General-Al- 
liance; Dana MeL. Greeley, president 
of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, and Rev. Herbert Hitchen, 
president of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union. 


PERIOD of idealism followed the 
A World War. The period did not last, 
but it was of long enough duration 
to set in motion movements of tremendous 
significance. One of these idealistic en- 


deavors was the Interchurch-World-Move- 


ment. Another was enactment of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. A third included 


extensive campaigns for funds under- 
taken by several leading religious denomi- 
nations. The pace toward a_ perfected 
moral society, unfortunately, could not be 
maintained. But while it lasted it gave 
forward-looking people thrills they had 
not known before; and it did have cer- 
tain beneficial results. 

The Unitarian Fellowship, along with 
other denominations, suffered depletions 
of congregations and of financial re- 
sources during the War, though specific 
churches and ministers gave conspicuous 
service. Unitarians, under the influences 
of these idealistic endeavors, undertook : 
campaign for funds, actuated by a cam- 
paign cry, “Not a campaign for money, 
but money for a campaign’. Due to en- 
thusiasm engendered, churches met their 
quotas, and more than two million dollars 
was raised in an effort that aroused in- 
terest throughout the country and in 
Canada. This was one of our most suc- 
cessful cooperative undertakings. The 
results are with us today. Churches and 
organizations were stirred to action. The 
despair of war days gave place to con- 
fidence. The churches embarked on new 
adventures and won new victories. One 
result was increase in ministers’ salaries. 
Another was more extensive distribution 
of Unitarian literature. Another was 
larger pensions paid aged ministers. 
Others were increased church attendance. 
members added to churches, church 
schools, Alliances, and Young People’s Re- 
ligious Unions. 

One significant outcome was the forma- 
tion of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
This organization had its beginnings in 
April, 1919, at Springfield, Mass., at a 
mecting attended by three hundred en- 
thusiastic men. In the thirteen years since, 
the League has made a definite place for 
itself in the religious life of the United 
States and Canada. Among its two hun- 
dred and eight chapters, and its eight 
thousand members, are professional men 
of standing and industrial and financial 
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leaders, who have proved themselves, also, 
leaders of spiritual power. 

History repeats itself. We are going to 
emerge from this depression. For three 
years the world has been grappling with 
despair—a despair that reached its cul- 
mination last July when leaders who had 
seen rifts in the sky up to that time 
absolutely lost hope, and prepared for 
collapse and chaos. Undoubtedly, the 
world was near to a disaster, comparable 
to certain historic catastrophes which 
meant the end of old institutions and 
methods, and the beginning of new ones. 

That we are struggling up and out of 
the abyss, and are beginning to feel the 
good solid ground once more beneath our 
feet may have been due to the fact that 
complete collapse was not included in the 
Eternal Proposals. 

Slowly but surely we will recover from 
what has been a nightmare to millions. 
Things have happened to prosperous 
people they had come to believe could not 
possibly happen. Multitudes, who at best 
only live from day to day, have been face 
to face with ruin for themselves, and 
starved and pinched lives for their chil- 
dren. For obvious reasons, in periods of 
prosperity, concern about one’s ‘spiritual 
welfare wanes. Equally, when dividends 
dwindle, fortunes are swept away, posi- 
tions are lost, interest is aroused in the 
spiritual values. That is precisely the 
situation today. And in it we have a near 
parallel to the period following the World 
War. Indications are accumulating that 
we are entering another period of ideal- 
ism. Churches, here and there, are better 
attended. Men and women who seldom 
talked of their spiritual assets, are be- 
ginning to ask where they stand in that 
particular. Programs of churches, and of 
church organizations, this fall, indicate 
more serious and spiritual tendencies. 

A movement of more than passing sig- 
nificance occurred last September at the 
Senexet Retreat, when twenty-five min- 
isters from the Unitarian and Univer- 
salist Fellowships signed a covenant to 
serve voluntarily the cause of liberal 
evangelism. The recent League preaching 
mission held at Northfield, Mass., was one 
of the most inspiring experiences members 
of that church can recall. The attendance 
considerably exceeded expectations: and 
the interest shown was unusual. These 
tendencies indicate the trend. Develop- 
ment will be gradual, as business and in- 
dustry recover. But it is liable, as in 
business and industry, to gain momentum 
as months pass. 

What does this mean to the Unitarian 
fellowship? Tt means that the time is at 
hand to capitalize these feelings of re- 
newed interest in the higher values. We 
have heard for years that the Liberals 
should assume spiritual leadership. No- 
table commencement was made in the 


campaign of 1920. Why should we not 
assume leadership? This Fellowship has 
a gospel well qualified to lead men to 
higher levels. Also it is quite prepared to. 
cooperate with any and every endeavor. 
of other denominations, who are begin- 
ning to feel these new impulses. 

Two alternatives present themselves. | 
Congregations, not those of Unitarian | 
churches alone, by any means, have not. 
been increasing. Funds have been depleted. | 
Certain churches face severely restricted | 
activities. The policy has been prevalent | 
too often of “Let it ride.” If we drift 
along, presently, we may find ourselves | 
near the declivity. This is one alternative; | 
and we do not wish to spend much time. 
contemplating it, because it is unthinkable 
that we, with our resources, should allow | 
it to materialize. Did we not face some- | 
what similar conditions in 1919 and 1920? | 
Due to an organized effort, one in which | 
the entire Fellowship cooperated with | 
eager spirit, we turned sharply about, and | 
made gains in church congregations, or- 
ganizations and funds. We are in a 
stronger position than twelve years ago, 
and for reasons eyident to informed 
observers, 

The other alternative, and the one we | 
wish to prepare for, is to combine all 


our forces, organizations and energies for | 
a grand spiritual forward movement. And 
we have the resources. We have the | 
churches. We have the leaders. We have 
organizations considerably stronger than 

they were in 1920. And we have what we 

did not have then in so well-organized 

a degree—notable spiritual leadership 

among the laymen. We have a cooperating 

movement between Unitarians and Uni- 

versalists well under way. We have a re- 

markable international liberal movement 

which held a recent striking delegate con- 

ference at St. Gallen, Switzerland. 

But those who have read thus far are 
remarking: “You haye proposed no defi- 
nite plan of operation.” The criticism is 
justified. But proposals must precede 
methods. This Fellowship has many minds 
in the ministry and the laity able to make 
practical suggestions. When a method of 
action is adopted it should be a proposal 
to which all of us can subscribe, as we 
subscribed to the campaign of 1920. Any- 
thing less would not serve the purpose, — 

No satisfaction 4s comparable to that 
which comes from active participation in 
a revival of spiritual impulses; and there 
is nothing more contagious. Would it not 
be worth the effort to see churches filling, 
memberships increasing, organizations 
more and more active? We have one hun- 
dred thousand potential units. One hun- 
dred righteous, determined men and 
women have set up dynasties before this. 
What could we not do with one hundred 
thousand men and women dedicated to 
the high purpose of pointing out the way 
of spiritual truth and freedom? Our prob- 
lem is this—to substitute enthusiasm for 
indifference. 

We know today why we passed through 
those three tragic years: because we 
lacked Spiritual Vision. We will pass that 
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Way again unless spiritual development 
keeps step with material gains. 

It does seem as if this necessity pre- 
sents itself, not only as an imperative 
denominational measure, but as an un- 
escapable national obligation. 

We have enjoyed the luxury of pleas- 
antly criticizing each other for this and 
that defect; of engaging in the dialectics 
of theological discussion. Why not let 
criticisms and dialectics rest for a time, 
and combine on the great and immediate 
task of laying spiritual foundations? 

We shall unitedly present the Unitarian 
gospel. But that will not be the end. The 
end will be a national life secured, not 
for one decade, but for the children, and 
the children’s children. Many, many in 
America today, eagerly and wistfully, are 
seeking values which are permanent— 
which no political or economic crisis can 
take away. We may satisfy this eagerness. 

e may justify the institution of the 
ehurch by making it serve these greater 
ends. 

Face the East. Night is passing. Dawn 
greets you through the trees. Day is here. 
Meet it as an army with banners. 

Epwarp H. Corton. 


League’s Successful Mission 
In Town of Dwight L. Moody 


- and what a week it has been!” 
So writes Rey. Mary Andrews Conner, 
minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Northfield, Mass., of the Laymen’s League 
preaching mission, held in that historic 
church September 25—October 2, when Dr. 
Horace Westwood gave seven evening 
addresses on “Unitarian Affirmations”. 

As the week went on, the mission grew 
in interest and inspiration, says Mrs. 
Conner. The final meeting brought a con- 
gregation of 255, and the average at- 
tendance was seventy-seven. The message 
ealled “all of us to a new sense of re- 
sponsibility”, writes Mrs. Conner, whose 
excellent work of upbuilding had already 
brought new life into the parish. The 
mission aroused warm response from the 
liberals, and, in the birthplace town of 
Dwight L. Moody, incited out and out 
opposition on the part of the funda- 
mentalists. 

But the good results were not alone 
institutional. To cite a single instance, 
one influential woman, intelligent in her 
appreciation, declared to Mrs. Conner: 
“Dr. Westwood in his services lifted me 
out of my sorrow, my depression, my 
aloneness ; gave me new light on my way, 
new courage, and a new lease on life.” 

League missions for the autumn and 
early winter are scheduled for Dedham, 
Mass., October 238-80; Mt. Vernon, N.Y., 
November 138-20; and Ridgewood, N.J., 
November 27—December 4. 


“ce 


Worcester League at Ware, Mass. 


The fall meeting of the Worcester 
League of the Women’s Alliance was held 
in Ware, Mass., ‘Thursday, October 13. 
The morning speaker was Mrs. Richard 
Y. FitzGerald, president of the Jamaica 
Plain Alliance. Her subject was ‘“Pro- 
grams”, and she gave an interesting and 
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stimulating talk. A helpful discussion 
period followed. The speakers in the after- 
noon were Rey. Elbridge F. Stoneham, 
Winchendon, Mass., whose subject was 
“Are Ministers Necessary?’; and Miss 
Katharine M. Glidden, executive secretary 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
who discussed “The Alliance and the 
Young People’s Religious Union”. 


St. Gall Conference 


Representatives present from seventeen 
countries—New accessions to membership 


The proceedings of the delegate confer- 
ence of the International Association for 
Liberal Christianity and Religious Free- 
dom held at St. Gall, Switzerland, August 
13 to 17, 1932, have been sent to all the 
members. The president of the associa- 
tion, Prof. M. C. van Mourik Broekman, 
welcomed the visitors and delegates, num- 
bering about eighty and coming from 
seventeen countries. 

Dr. Louis ©. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, addressed 
the meeting, giving a survey of the his- 
torical development of the international 
liberal movement. He spoke of the im- 
portance of the task of the association 
and of the promise of such groups as the 
Unitarian churches in Transylvania and 
the Independent Church of the Philippines. 

The business was dealt with in three 
sessions presided over by Dr. Norbert 
Capek of Prague, Dr. Louis C. Cornish of 
Boston, Mass., and Prof. J. A. C. Fag- 
ginger Auer of Cambridge, Mass. The con- 
stitution was revised and definitely formu- 
lated, and it was decided to request the 
official incorporation of the association 
under the Dutch law. In the new consti- 
tution the name of the association was 
shortened so that it is now: “The Inter- 
national Association for Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom”, the words 
“for the Promotion of’ being left out. 

Three organizations were unanimously 
accepted as member groups: the Nor- 
wegian Union for Free Christianity, the 
“Protestantenverein” in Esthonia and 
the Liberal Protestant Union of Alsace 
and Lorraine. The admission of two other 
groups was only a formality, as they had 
taken part in the movement from its be- 
ginning in 1900, but had not yet been 
registered as member groups of the re- 
organized association: the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj in British India and Il 
Progresso Religioso in Italy. 

The International Union of Liberal 
Christian Women and the Leyden Inter- 
national Bureau (the latter being the in- 
ternational organization of liberal Youth 
Movements) were admitted as associate 
member groups. 

Hight speakers delivered reports on their 
movements in interesting five-minute 
speeches on Monday evening. Rey. Mr. 
Tallmeister of Tallinn, Rev. Mr. Schjelde- 
rup of Bergen, Rey. Mr. Jacob of Strass- 
burg, and Prof. Siddhanta of Lahore were 
heartily welcomed. They spoke in behalf 
of the newly admitted member groups in 
Esthonia, Norway, Alsace and India. 
Bishop Boros of Cluj Koloszvar reported 
on the Transylvanian Unitarian churches, 
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Rey. Mr. Barbier of Nimes on the situa- 
tion in France, and O. Masa of Manila 
expressed the great confidence with which 
the Independent Church of the Philip- 
pines is looking forward to the future 
development of the association. Lastly. 
Dr. Baur of Basle gave a brief statement 
on the actual position of Liberal Chris- 
tianity in Switzerland. 

The executive committee of the 
ciation was elected as follows: Prof. yan 
Mourik Broekman, president; Prof. L. J. 


asso- 


van Holk, secretary; G. P. van Dam, 
treasurer; and Messrs. H. Barbier 
(France), H. Baur (Switzerland), L. C. 
Cornish (U. S. A.), Th. Kierkegaard 


(Denmark), 
and Wilhelm 
members. 


Mortimer Rowe (England). 
Schubring (Germany), 


as 


Five Points of Laymen’s Sunday 
‘Condensed from a Laymen’s League bulletin] 

(1) Lay services and sermons, whether 
by laymen, laywomen or young people, 
grow naturally out of the genius of free, 
democratic, congregational churches, where 
they are a proper exercise of the priestly 
and prophetic functions of the congrega- 
tion. They show the partnership and the 
ultimate unity of minister and people in 
the search for spiritual values. ... Far 
from minimizing the leadership of the 
minister, such services might often prove 
particularly successful in those parishes 
where the spiritual leadership of the min- 
ister has made his people unusually alert 
to, and articulate in, the concerns of 
religion. 

(2) The observance of Laymen’s Sun- 
day helps laymen to “think clearly, feel 
deeply, and express themselves adequately 
on the things of religion’. Thought is 
clarified by the endeavor to put it into 
words, and the setting forth of one’s con- 
victions, or the voicing of aspiration in 
prayer or meditation, helps to give direc- 
tion and foree to one’s spiritual life. 

(8) Laymen’s Sunday is a training for 
leadership. Over a period of years the 
observance has revealed and developed 
preaching talent among men, and in sey- 
eral places has produced one or more 
able lay preachers who have filled the 
pulpit of their own or _ neighboring 
churches in the absence of a minister... 

(4) Laymen’s Sunday helps to integrate 
laymen more closely into the life of their 
parishes. It often creates in them a 
heightened appreciation of the distinctive 
labors of the ministry, and sometimes 
ministers conceive a heightened respect 
for the abilities of their laymen. It tends 
to enhance kinship and cooperation be- 
tween clergy and laity. 

(5) Any lay service successfully con- 
ducted is, in a sense, a dramatization of 
the religious vitality of a parish. To the 
parishioners it is evidence of resources 
for the continued growth of the church; 
to the community it is a testimony to 
the laity’s interest in, and devotion to, 
the spiritual values of their faith. 


UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 
Published from 
Denominational Headquarters 

EDWARD H. COTTON, Editor 
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OUR BOOKSHELF 
Magnifying the Pastor’s Task 
EDWIN FAIRLEY 
OzoRA STEARNS Davis. By Grace Tinker The Pastoral Ministry is by the suc- 


Davis. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.50. 


Burris Jenkins. 
$225102 


My 
Nashville: 


JOB—PRBHACHING. By 
The Cokesbury Press. 

THe PASTORAL Ministry. By Hampton 
Adams. Nashville: The Cokesbury Press. $1.00. 


PAsrorAL PsycHouocy. By Karl Ruf Stolz. 
Nashville: The Cokesbury Press. $2.00. 
SocraLn AIMS IN A CHANGING WORLD. By 
Walter Greenwood Beach. Stanford University: 
Tie Stanford University Press. $1.75. 
EDUCATING FOR CITIZENSHIP. By George A. 
Coe. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 
All of these books are concerned, 
directly or indirectly, with the ministry. 
They constitute a challenge to high en- 


deayor. The world is changing rapidly, 
and “new occasions teach new duties”. 


The ministry today faces new problems. 
Our social order calls loudly for readjust- 
ment if chaos is to be staved off; psy- 
chology has made an impact upon our 
conception of personality and its prob- 
lems; morals are being restated in the 
light of new knowledge; sex matters are 
much in the air, and we are more frank 
about them than we used to be; education 
has jumped the bars which confined its 
field to the young; we are by way of need- 
ing instruction on the right use of the 
new leisure which impends, and there is 
the whole flock of questions which em- 
anate from the machine. The books here 
reviewed do not cope with all these prob- 


lems, but do deal with most of them. 
Practically all of them are pleas, in one 


form or another, for a new social order, 
and all are sure that religion and ministers 
of religion must bear their part in the re- 
making of the world. 

Ozora Stearns Davis is the life of the 
former president of the Chicago Theolog- 
ical Seminary. Almost against his will he 
drifted or was drafted into the ministry, 
had successful pastorates in New England, 
and rounded out his career as president of 
the Congregational Chicago Theological 
Seminary and moderator of the Congre- 
gational churches of America. Dr. Davis's 
wife is the author of this naive and adula- 
tory life of her husband. It is an inter- 
esting story, not too well told; but what 
wife would not let her affection color her 
account? Mrs. Davis includes a number of 
her husband’s verses, grave and gay, a 
valuable feature. Perhaps nothing in Dr. 
Davis’s life became him better than his 
leaving it. Smitten with an incurable 
disease, he kept on, undaunted and 
unafraid. 

My Job—Preaching is a book of. ser- 
mons by the popular and versatile minis- 
ter of the Linwood Boulevard Christian 
church of Kansas City. Perhaps one can 
take his measure when one finds that one 
of the sermons is on Amos and Andy. 


cessful minister of a large church in 
Frankfort, Kentucky. It is one of the 
most practical and sensible books on the 
work of the minister that we have seen. 
Mr. Adams magnifies his office, and rightly. 
Here are discussions of the right use of 
time, of vacations, of preaching, of calling, 
of conducting funerals and weddings, of 
confirmation Glasses, and of reading and 
study. Mr. Adams is orthodox, but he has 
great common sense. It is a pleasure to 
commend his book. 

Pastoral Psychology is by the head of 
the Hartford School of Religious Ped- 
agogy, and is an attempt to make minis- 
ters acquainted with the implications and 
the uses of psychology in their work. Dr. 
Stolz is an eclectic, and draws ammuni- 
tion not only from regular psychologists 
but also from behaviorists and psychoan- 
alysts. While he advises pastors to make 
use of the findings of psychology in their 
dealings with those who seek their advice, 
he warns them not to go brashly into 
situations too complex for them to handle, 
but to refer such situations to profes- 
sionals. Dr. Stolz renders a real service 
by his exposition of psychological terms 
which need clarification. “Complex” is an 
overworked word which is explained and 
its correct use urged. Inferiority, sex, 
fear, protective responses, and many other 
subjects are discussed, usually with wis- 
dom. Wisely used, this book can be of 
much service. 

Beach’s Social Aims in a Changing 
World is a well-reasoned and trenchant 
appeal for a new social order based on 
cooperatien instead of competition. Unless 
cooperation comes peaceably, it may be 
forced upon us violently. Charity is no 
substitute for social reconstruction, in- 
deed, it may postpone it, but we can 
hardly let our neighbors starve and freeze 
while we wait for justice. 

“There are two methods of approach to 
the problems of misery. One is through 
temporary relief to the individual; this 
is the field of charity or philanthropy. 
The other is through the modification of 
the social order through which the in- 
div'dual finds or fails to find the oppor- 
tunity of life. So to reconstruct the social 
order that each group and individual, ac- 
cording to capacity, may find life-oppor- 
tunity is the work of constructive com- 
munity organization.” This may well be 
taken as the keynote to Mr. Beach’s 
philosophy, which he develops as he dis- 
cusses the various problems which beset 
us today. In his fine chapter on religion 
he pleads for a divorce of religion from 
a support of the status quo, and holds 
that only so can religion save its soul. 
Here, too, is a satisfying refutation of 
materialism. The existence of a_ social 


ing great possibilities. Race relations can 
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system itself is that refutation. So is the 


genius of Shakespeare and the architec- 
ture of Greece. One knows not which to> 
its calm and 


like better in this book, 
cogent arguments, or its sane and pro- 


gressive conclusions pointing to the new 


day. : 
It is always thrilling to read a new 
book by George A. Coe. One is assured of | 


original thinking, a sure grasp of prin-| 


ciples, and an outcome which spells prog- | 


teaching, Dr. Coe’s pen has not been idle. 
His long and honorable connection with 
the teaching of religion has fitted him ad-- 
mirably for a consideration of some of the | 


problems of general education. In Hducat- 


ing for Citizenship, Dr. Coe remembers the | 
fact that in the United States we have. 
not yet a politically educated citizenry. 
He believes in democracy and has “not | 
yet bowed the knee to the widely current | 


disrespect for man that is the reverse | 


side of respect for dictatorships and for. 
ruling aristocracies”. He believes, too, that 
we learn by doing, and he has little faith 
in merely telling the pupils this or that, 
expatiating upon this or that virtue, 
praising one’s country, and in requiring 
this or that ceremonial act. He resents 
the intrusion of legislators into the field 
of professional educators, and is especially 
caustic against the national government’s 
interfering in state education, considering 


ress. ‘Since his retirement from active | 


this interference to be unconstitutional. 
Dr. Coe would educate for citizenship — 
by making the schools thoroughly demo- | 
cratic in procedure, enlisting the pupils’ 
cooperation and collective wisdom in the 
whole process. Now we do not follow the | 
democratic method and yet we expect our 
untrained youngsters to become good 
citizens. In our public schools we have 
what ought to be and what may be the 
bulwark of true democracy. The new em-_ 
phasis on character training is a step in 
the right direction, feeble as yet, but hay- 


be sanely solved here. Private schools are 
not so good as they are uniformly class | 
institutions, but privately administered 
colleges are better and in some ways sur- 
pass state universities in democracy and | 
in freedom. | 

Underlying the themes of these last two 
books is the insistent question, “Can we 
have vital character education and real 
regard for others under an economic sys- 
tem which is individualistic and essen- 
tially selfish?” 


Tabloid Review 
THE PROPHETS AND THN PROBLEMS OF LIF®. 


By Sidney A. Weston. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. Cloth, 65 cents; paper, 35 cents. 


Eleven studies in ethics, based on the 
teachings of Amos, Hosea, Micah, Jere- 
miah and Jonah. It is balanced, honest, 
wholesome. The prophets are not dragged 
in. There is a wealth of modern illustra- 
tion. We heartily commend it to young 
people’s and adult groups as an intro- 
duction to the problems of wealth, pa- 
triotism, intemperance, domestic relations 
and religion, W.H,8 


eee 
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Favor the Free Church 


Meeting of Universalists and Unitarians in 
Salem, Mass., passes unanimous 
resolutions 


Three hundred delegates and friends of 
the twelve Unitarian and ten Universalist 
Churches of Essex County, Mass., met in 
joint conference, Sunday afternoon and 
evening of October 16, in the First Church, 
Unitarian, of Salem. They met for the 
specific purpose of considering the pro- 
posed plan of the Free Church of America 
as presented by the Joint Commission 
established by the two national denomina- 
tions. for the purpose of working out a 
program for successfully bringing the two 
bodies together. 

Dr. Louis ©. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association and 
Judge Robert W. Hill of the Universalist 
General Convention, both members of the 
Joint Commission seeking ways and means 
of bringing about a closer cooperation if 
not actual merger, were the principal 
speakers. 

Judge Hill gave the history of the steps 
leading up to the Free Church of America 
plan. He set forth the implications of the 
proposed plan. He made clear the reasons 
of the commission against immediate 
merger as such. He showed that it was 
necessary to carry into the Free Church 
all the various elements of the two de- 
nominations,—not merely the advanced 
guard. This means the further persuasive 
presentment of the idea to all members 
in both fellowships. He spoke of existing 
legacies and trusts that must be fulfilled 
and protected. Above all, there was the 
need of these two groups to learn how 
to live together in love, for all time. This 
is a matter of growth and experiment and 
therefore time. 

Dr. Cornish said that this union of 
churches could not be achieved merely by 
wishing or voting. It could only be realized 
by joint effort, mutual understanding, and 
continued fellowship. The real program 
must evolve naturally out of our joint 
experiences in living and working together. 
Some desire an immediate merger. We al- 
ready have made the beginning to that 
end. Our inter-departmental activities in 
recent months have done much toward 
making us as one. Dr. Cornish quoted 
approvingly the words of George Wash- 
ington, “Let us erect a standard to which 
all liberal and right-thinking men will 
gather.” If we fail, others will undertake 
this high mission. We are on trial today. 
Our forefathers dared make the high ad- 
venture and so blessed the world. Do we 
dare make that adventure for freedom of 
worship and spiritual idealism today? 

Departmental executives gave concrete 
instances of cooperation in the work of 
the two fellowships. For the Unitarian 
and Universalist departments of religious 
education, respectively, Waitstill H. Sharp 
and Rev. John M. Ratcliffe, spoke; for 
the two young people’s unions, Dana Mch. 
Greeley and Stanley Rawson. These men 
described a considerable list of instances 
in which their organizations were work- 
ing together as one in the interest of both 
churches. Religious education materials,— 
books, conferences, and field work, Sunday 
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school hymnal and adult church hymnal, 
programs and commissions, were unfolded 
for the attention of the conference. This 
cooperative movement is established and 
is growing. 

The after-supper program brought with 
it ample time for forum discussion on this 
important theme. There seemed to be 
enthusiastic unanimity with the commis- 
sion’s plan. The following speakers took 
part: Dr. William W. Rose, Dr. Thomas 
H. Billings, Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Miss 
Louise Blake, Judge Robert W. Hill, Dr. 
Leslie C. Nichols and Rey. Herman F. Lion. 

The conference unanimously voted that 
Dr. Billings and Dr. Rose be instructed to 
draw up the following set of resolutions: 

First, that this conference of the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches of Essex 
County is in full accord with the plan for 


Readers of THe CuHristiAN REGISTER who 
would like to introduce the paper to their 
friends may be glad to know that on receipt 
of a post card giving names and addresses 
the office will send a post-free copy of the 
current issue. 


the Free Church of America as presented 
by the Joint Commission. We pledge our- 
selves to seek opportunities for fellowship 
between the groups that we represent, 
both locally and, where our responsibility 
reaches, in broader fields as well. 

Second, that copies of this resolution be 
sent to our respective denominational 
papers and given such publicity as may 
seem advisable in our local communities. 

The following officers were elected in 
the Essex Unitarian Conference: Presi- 
dent, Rev. Howard C. Gale; secretary- 
treasurer, Rey. Herman F. Lion; director, 
to fill out unexpired term, Edwin W. Ford 
of Salem; directors for three years, Albert 
Boyden of Beverly; Ralph F. Symonds of 
Marblehead; William A. Horton of Salem 
(Second Church) ; Winthrop O. Coffin of 
Newburyport. 


Singing the Favorites, Sioux City, Ia. 


At Sioux City, Iowa, Rev. Gordon Kent 
preached in October on the theism of 
Mohammed, the atheism of Buddha, the 
humanism of Confucius and the religion 
of democracy. An experiment is being 
tried in music. Instead of a quartet a 
leader of singing has been engaged and 
the whole congregation is the choir. The 
tunes are the old standard favorites that 
have strong tempo and ringing melody. 
The devotional service of the Sunday 
school is held in the church with organ 
music and conducted by the minister. 
There is a kindergarten class for the 
little ones and a Bible class for adults. 
The other classes are working on one 
project under the direction of Miss Ger- 
trude Eaton, who is principal of a private 
school. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Sunday eve- 
ning motion picture hour of All Souls’ 
Church was resumed beginning October 
9. A sound system has been installed. 
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New Hampshire Conference 


Meeting in Lebanon, N.H., follows a 
diversified, vital program 


The sixty-ninth annual conference of the 
New Hampshire Unitarian Association 
was held at Lebanon, N.H., October 5-6. 
At seven o’clock the meeting of the New 
Hampshire Associate Alliance was held. 
Supper was served by women of the 
Methodist Church. Rey. Otto Lyding of 
Nashua, N.H., was the Alliance speaker. 
The laymen of the State had supper at 
Hotel Rogers. Harold M. Davis of the 
Nashua Laymen’s League addressed the 
men on “A Technique of Cooperation be- 
tween Church and Business’. Mr. Davis 
spoke of relief of unemployment and the 
establishment of a program for the future 
for employment, namely, the thirty-hour 
week, as incorporated in the New Hamp- 
shire Plan, of which he is the author. 

Prof. John A. Mecklin of Dartmouth 
College gave a stirring address on “The 
Dissenting Tradition in American Life”, 
bringing vividly to his hearers the true 
value of the world’s dissenting groups 
from early Greek and Roman days to the 
present. He stressed the dissenting groups 
in Massachusetts and Virginia. 

The conference voted $100 to Christian 
Work, Inc., at the New Hampshire State 
University ; $50 for Proctor Academy. 

The church in Windsor, Vt., was re- 
ceived aS a member of the conference, as 
there is no conference in Vermont. 

A resolution was voted expressing the 
appreciation of Rev. John W. Barker, 
who resigned after a fruitful ministry of 
twenty-five years in the Unitarian church 
of Lebanon. “His ministry has been as 
wide as humanity’s needs. A civic, as 
well as a religious leader, he has been a 
devoted servant of the higher life of the 
community.” 

The morning conference was addressed 
by four young ministers who have recently 
come to the conference, Rey. Erie Alton 
Ayer of Manchester; Rey. Richard Allen 
Day of Peterboro; Rey. John H. Hershey 
of Laconia; Rey. Arthur Newell Moore of 
Franklin. The subject of the discussion 
was “We look at our churches and their 
work in our time’’. 

The afternoon address was by. Rey. 
George Lawrence Parker on ‘Missing the 
Trick in Liberalism’. He said in part: 
“Why spend so much time in saying that 
there is no conflict between science and 
religion? Most people don’t know that 
there ever has been any conflict, and 
modern life says, ‘What of it? We don’t 
care much, either way.’ We also miss the 
trick in liberalism because we are too im- 
patient with people who do not quickly 
understand what we are trying to Say. 
We should make our literature and our 
sermons more simple to match the people 
we are trying to meet.” 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Carl B. Wetherell of Andover ; 
vice-president, Marion P. Clark of Frances- 
town; general secretary and _ treasurer, 
Rey. Earl C. Davis of Coneord; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Francis P. Daniels of 
Windsor, Vt.; directors for three years, 
Isaac Blaine Stevens of Nashua, Harry 
Raybold of Exeter. 
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Theological Students 


Enrollment of forty-two in three schools, 
Meadville, Pacific, and Harvard 


President Sydney B. Snow of Meadville 
Theological School, Chicago, Il., sends 
the following report: 

“The School is smaller this year than 
last, due to the unusually large number 
graduated in June and to the fact that 
two or three are not coming back. We 
are admitting an unusually large number 
of new students, namely, eight. One of 
these, having already completed his theo- 
logical work at Crane Theological School, 
is a candidate for our degree of master 
of theological science. Another, who has 
not finished his undergraduate work, is 
completing it under our auspices, in antic- 


ipation of full membership in the School. 


The other six, all of full graduate stand- 
ing, are candidates for the degree of 
bachelor of divinity. 

“During the first quarter there will be, 
including two Cruft Fellows’ studying 
abroad, twenty students in all. One of 
the eighteen resident in Chicago will be 
a candidate for the degree of Th.D., and 
two are candidates for the degree of 
S.T.M. Three are undergraduate stu- 
dents. This leaves twelve candidates for 
the degree of bachelor of divinity. 

“We are happy to welcome to our School 
two students from Universalist churches.” 

President W. S. Morgan of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, re- 
ports: “The present academic year is 
one of transition. Financial readjustment 
was necessary after the great loss, and 
a new policy for the School has been 
adopted. After the payment on the treas- 
urer’s bond the School is financially better 
off, and the new academic policy calls 
for a better quality of students. This ac- 
counts for the small registration for the 
present semester. Quite a large number 
of applicants have not been admitted; 
many that were very desirable could not 
come on account of the fact that no 
scholarships can be offered for the time 
being. The School, however, has been able 
to pay the University fees of students; 
and it is hoped that generous donors, as 
soon as the present depression is over, 
may See the advisability of enabling men 
of worth to study for the ministry. 

“There are nine students enrolled, four 
as regular students, two as graduate stu- 
dents, and three as special students. Three 
students are doing their major work in 
the University of California under the 
Supervision of the faculty of the School. 
One of the students is in charge of the 
church in Palo Alto, Calif., another is 
secretary of the First Unitarian Church 
of Berkeley, Calif. It is the policy of the 
School to encourage men to complete their 
undergraduate work, emphasizing sub- 
jects in the departments of English, phi- 
losophy, psychology, history and _ eco- 
nomics in preparation for the work of 
the theological school. 

“The School more than ever is work- 
ing in close cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of California and especially with 
the Pacifie School of Religion, which is 
a liberal Congregational theological 
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school, whose entire equipment, library, 
courses, ete., are put at the disposal of 
our students. We have excellent coopera- 
tion also with the Baptist and Episcopal 
theological schools.” 

Dean Willard L. Sperry has found it 
necessary to limit the enrollment in the 


Theological School at Harvard Univer- 
sity for the present year. For want of 


sufficient scholarship funds he has been 
obliged to refuse many applicants. The 
total enrolment at the School at present 
is forty-eight. Of these thirteen are Uni- 
tarians. 


Dr. Christopher R. Eliot’s Fifty Years 
In Ministry Celebrated by His Friends 


The fiftieth anniversary of the ordina- 
{ion of Dr. Christopher R. Eliot was 
marked, on October 14, by a dinner and 
reception at the Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston, Mass., where Dr. Eliot was the 
pastor for over thirty-three years. 

The company of 125 persons which met 
to observe the anniversary included sey- 
eral of the directors of the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches, a group of 
friends from the First Parish in Dor- 
chester, Mass., where Dr. Eliot held his 
first pastorate, and his two daughters, 
Dr. Abigail Eliot and Dr. Martha Eliot. 

Rey. Charles J. Staples of Northboro, 
Mass., who recently celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his own ordination, and 
who is Dr. Bliot’s only living divinity 
school classmate, asked the blessing. 

Rev. Chester A. Drummond of the Bul- 
finch Place Church and minister-at-large 
of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, 
acted in the capacity of toastmaster, and 
voiced the appreciation of the members of 
Dr. Eliot’s former parish. Greetings were 
extended on behalf of their respective 
organizations by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
president of the American Unitarian Asgsgo- 
ciation; Herbert C. Parsons, president of 
the Laymen’s League; Dana Mch. Greeley, 
president of the Young People’s Religious 
Union; Rev. Herbert Hitchen, president 
of the Unitarian Ministerial Union ; Henry 
R. Seott, president of the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches, and Dr. Adelbert 
L. Hudson, of the First Parish in Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

Dr. Eliot spoke briefly in reply to the 
greetings and in acceptance of the many 
gifts which included, beside flowers, a 
canary presented by the young people’s 
guild. 

Messages of congratulation were re- 
ceived from Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, presi- 
dent of the Women’s Alliance, and from 
Dr. Eliot’s son, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of 
St. Paul, Minn. 

The hymn written for Dr. Eliot’s ordina- 
tion service was sung, and in conclusion 
he asked the benediction. 


Cuicago, Inu.—Important new plans are 
in operation in the church school of the 
Hirst Church. The general supervision of 
the school is taken over by the Meadville 


Theological School. Prof. Charles H. 
Lyttle is in charge, having the assistance 
of six of his students in religious 
education. 
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Ordination of C. J. Rautzenberg; 
Sermon by Rev. Marion Murdoch 


Dr. Carl J. Rautzenberg, for the past 
four months pastor of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church of Santa Monica, Calif., 
was ordained in the Unitarian ministry 
at a service held in that church October 
2. Rey. Marion Murdoch, a member of 
All Souls parish, and the first woman 
to preach in a Unitarian pulpit in this 
country, preached the sermon. Her sub- 
ject was “One Increasing Purpose’. The 
invocation by Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes, of 
Long Beach, Calif., and a reading by 
Rey. Cora Lambert, also of Long Beach, 
preceded the sermon, which was followed 
by an address by Dr. Theodore G. Soares, 
of the Congregational Church of Pasadena, 
Calif. The address to the people was by 
Judge Ered H. Taft, and Dr: iW.) ee 
Cornett delivered the prayer. Dr. Rautzen- 
berg was welcomed to the church by 
rE. K. Carrier, and the service was con- 
cluded with a benediction by the newly 
ordained pastor. 

Dr. Rautzenberg was educated in 
Austria, and was to have been ordained 
a priest in the Roman Catholic Church at 
the University of Innsbruck. Shortly be- 
fore the time when he was to enter the 
priesthood he changed his plans and 
came to this country to study at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where he obtained 
the degree of Ph.D., in 1980. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


The annual fall visitation of parents 
of boarding boys took place October 15 
and 16. Four out of five boys had the 
pleasure of entertaining their parents. A 
football game, a parent-teachers’ confer- 
ence, a one-act skit by the freshmen, a 
candlelight service conducted by John W. 
Sever of Cambridge, an opportunity for 
personal conferences with all the teachers 
as well as with the headmaster, attend- 
ance at the regular Sunday morning 
chureh service and informal auto trips 
made up a busy program. Excellent 
weather enhanced by the gorgeous foliage 
helped to make the week-end highly 
successful. j 


Holderness School defeated Proctor 
13 to-12 in a closely played game of foot- 
ball on October 15. 


Joel M. Weiss, 1933, of Chestnut Hill 
Mass., has been elected president of the 
Athletic Association; Dana Thompson of 
Presque Isle, Me., vice-president, and 
Caleb S. Mueller of Castine, Me., secre- 
tary. 


Work of damming up the meadow Op- 
posite Cary House is under way by several 
of the boys in preparation for a new 
hockey rink. This space is large enough, 
and the brook which flows beside it should 
provide adequate water. Trenches for 
draining around the tennis court back of — 
Gannett House are being made. 


Headmaster Wetherell attended the | 
New Hampshire Schoolmasters’ dinner at 
Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, October 22. 


i 


, 


i 
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Correspondence 


(Continued from page 618) 

Butler in a recent letter has expressed 
his belief that the report submitted can- 
not represent the unanimous sentiment of 
the joint commission, and has called for 
a minority report. So far as I am aware, 
and I have attended all meetings of the 
Joint Commission, there is no minority 
report. While there have been a few ab- 
sentees at each meeting, the discussions 
and votes would indicate that the com- 
mission is unanimous in believing that 
this is the best possible plan which they 
can devise for closer cooperation at the 
present time. 

It is, perhaps, a little unfortunate that 
some of our brethren cannot be patient 
until the full report of the commission 
has been published. It is a little un- 
fortunate that the commission cannot re- 
port decisions before they are reached, 
and achievements before they are ac- 
complished. If the brethren will be patient 
until the full report of the commission is 
at hand, and the full implications of the 
plan are known, then many of the criti- 
cisms quite natural at this stage in the 
developments, will prove to be pointless. 
In part, the commission itself by its pre- 
liminary statement is responsible for the 
misunderstanding. Certain sentences in 
this announcement are susceptible to in- 
terpretations not intended by the commis- 
sion. It is far from the intention of the 
commission to recommend that the entire 
organization of both denominations should 
be preserved intact. On the contrary, from 
the very outset the members of the com- 
mission have been working laboriously 
at the very difficult and intricate business 
of finding ways and means of merging 
various departmental enterprises, and 
major denominational projects. This takes 
much time and thought, but measurable 
progress has already been made in the 
way of plans for united endeavor. 

The most discerning thing that has yet 
been said about the plan of the commis- 
sion has been said, in my judgment, by 
the Editor of The Ohristian Leader in the 
issue of October S: “Things that belong 
together will grow together if given favor- 
able conditions. A federation of churches 
is bound to become a union of churches 
if the federation is a success. It does not 
even have to be passed on _ officially. 
Silently it becomes a fact.” That is my 
opinion also. I am for the present plan 
because I thoroughly believe that it is a 
long step towards organic union, and not 
a step away from it. AS we begin working 
together in the way which this plan sug- 
gests we shall find that we belong to- 
gether, and the next steps will come 
naturally and surely. My plea to those 
who are saying that the plan does not go 
far enough is that they beware lest they 
endanger the high ideal that they and I 
share by criticizing the plan which in the 
minds of the commission may naturally 
lead in time to the very fruition which 
they long to sce. We have not yet begun 
to exhaust the possibilities of coopera- 
tion and union within the bounds of the 
commission’s plan. Until that plan begins 
to cramp our efforts and desires for union, 
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let us see what can be accomplished by 
the plan itself. Working together we shall 
learn to love one another, and to those 
that love one another all things are 
possible. 

In March, 1928, the Detroit chapter of 
the Laymen’s League held a meeting to 
discuss the possible unity of the Congre- 
gational, Universalist, and Unitarian fel- 
lowships. Three clergymen representing 
these denominations discussed the ques- 
tion. The chapter then voted to send its 
felicitations to the jo‘nt meeting of the 
commissions on unity of these churches 
which was to be held in April of that year 
in Washington, and expressed the hope 
that ‘as a result of these deliberations 
there may come, in the immediate future, 
closer fellowship and cooperation, and 
ultimately organic union’. The joint meet- 
ing at Washington addressed by the De- 


troit chapter accomplished little, if any- . 


thing. But the present Joint Commission, 
working for twe of these fellowships, has 
given strength to the hope expressed by 
the Detroit laymen. As a result of its 
deliberations it looks now as if there 
might come, in the immediate future, 
closer fellowship and cooperation, and per- 
haps ultimately organic union. 

Not a futile gesture, then, but a plight- 
ing of troth to one another that shall 
lead, I trust, to the sacrament of marriage. 

Bosron, MAss. SHARLES R. Joy. 


Near Dayton? 


To the Editor of THbh CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


Yesterday I heard a very interesting 
sermon, in which the minister proved the 
proposition that God, before the founda- 
tion of the world, elected certain persons 
to be saved. The speaker accomplished 
this by using 
ferent senses. His reasoning was like that 
found in the fallacy, all fair things are 
honorable; this woman is fair, therefore 
she is honorable. His proof that some, not 
all, are elected, was as follows: 

“Many say that every man, woman, and 
child in the world has a chance of salva- 
tion. It is only ignorance that makes any 
one say this. Webster, the greatest au- 
thority on the Hnglish language that ever 
lived, says in his dictionary there is no 
such thing as chance; and Professor 
Clark, one of the greatest professors of 
English, says: ‘It is strictly and philo- 
sophically true in nature that there is 
no such thing as chance or accident; it 
being evident that these words do not 
signify anything really existing; they 
signify merely man’s ignorance of the 
real and immediate cause.’ 

“Since, according to these two distin- 
guished scholars, there is no such thing 
as chance, it is absurd to say that every 
man, woman, and child in the world has 
a chance of salvation; no one can have 
that which has no existence.” 

The inevitable conclusion was that 
some are elected to eternal salvation and 
the rest to eternal damnation. Those pres- 
ent were much edified by being re-estab- 
lished in their belief that some of their 
neighbors will surely be damned. 

MARGARET MCLAUGHLIN. 


FLINTVILLE, TENN. 


the word chance in two dif-. 
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Such Copy 
To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER -— 


May I simply say that THe REGISTER 
for October 6 was the most pertinent and 
arresting number I have yet seen. You 
are doing a genuinely yaluable job for 
liberalism when you include such copy 
as Dexter’s full-page review, Fenn’s coun- 
sel to ministers on young people, and 
the supply of current news of the 
churches. 

Power to the editorial arm! 


STEPHEN 
BANGOR, Mp. 


H. FRITCHMAN. 


Etymology and Humanism 


To the Editor of Tum CurisTiAN RNGISTER :— 


In your editorial of October 6 on “God 
and Goodness”, you characterized human- 
ism as a “theological hurricane”, Our 
English word, it seems, comes from a 
Carib root meaning “big wind”, and 
Webster speaks of a hurricane as “the 
highest term in scales of wind force”. We 
do not need the dictionary to remind us 
that these “big winds” are the embodi- 
ment of destructive force, leaving ruin 
and desolation in their wake without 
benefit to anyone. Undoubtedly there are 
many who will agree with you in this 
view of humanism, but, between man and 
man, don’t you think you have expressed 
it in rather strong terms? 


BERKELEY B. Brake. 


BERKELDY, CALip, 


[We are astonished that there are among 
us those who regard humanism as a “big 
wind and the embodiment of “ruin and 
desolation”, and we cannot doubt what 
Dr. Blake’s own attitude is. In the edi- 
torial the word “hurricane” was used in 
no derogatory sense; it was borrowed 
from Prof. Walter M. Horton, Congrega- 
tional theologian, who said in a book, 
“The Unitarian Church serves as a pretty 
good barometer for the detection of theo- 
logical storms, and the rise of the hu- 
manist movement within it means that 
before long the humanist hurricane is 
going to strike all Christendom.’ The 
prediction is a fact, in large measure. 
Iiumanism is the greatest theological in- 
terest of Protestantism. In our Fellow- 
ship there was much strife, and THe Rxre- 
ISTER Stoutly defended the equal rights of, 
the humanists. But we believe now all 
contention has subsided. We are sure 
that Dr. Blake as ‘fa good bishop” regards 
with equal favor and affection the church 
in San Francisco, let us say, and that in 
Los Angeles, though they are divergent— 
theistic and humanistic—in their theology. 
Let us, we pray, have unity within our 
household, and go on together with our 
religious ministry. THE RecisTerR has al- 
ways entertained a most friendly view 
toward humanism, especially in the days 
of its trying experiences. This journal 
could not be true to its comprehensive Uni- 
tarian obligation and do otherwise. 

We are instructed by the excursion of 
Dr. Blake in the field of etymology. He 
is interesting and clever, but eyen he 
will agree that realities are more vital 
than literal derivations —Tue Eprror.] 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Love suffereth long 
and is kind 


BIBLE. 


Radio Services 


The following 
east the coming 

Baltimore, Md., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. F. Raymond Sturtevant, Sunday, 
11 a.m., Station WCBM, 13870 kilocycles. 

Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Dr. 
Charles R. Brown, Dean-emeritus of Yale 
Divinity School, Tuesday—Friday, 12:15 
P.M., Station WNAC, 1280 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10:45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Dayton, Ohio, First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Edwin H. Wilson, Sunday, 2:30 P.m., 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a.m., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif, The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rey. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sun- 
day, 6 P.M., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sunday, 
10:30 A.M., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a.M., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocyeles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rey. Gordon Kent, Fri- 
day, 4:45 P.m., Station KSCJ, 1830 kilo- 
cycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Tuesday, 7:30 P.m., Station WMBR, 1370 
kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian 
Church, Dr. Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 
11 a.M., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in standard time. 


A Minister Not Afraid of His Job 


(Continued from page 611) 
already discarded in our religious think- 
ing nine-tenths of the load which our 
orthodox brethren carry. We are ready, 
if we wish to do so now to bend all 
our energies to the bringing in of a new 
social order. 

But the question still arises whether 
despite these advantages we are ready 
to risk our institutional security, and that 
it seems to me is the fundamental question 
which must be answered affirmatively if 
liberal religion is to contribute anything 
to the new deal which the world needs. It 
is being answered gloriously here and 
there in our ranks. While I do not agree 
with everything in the columns of Tus 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER,—no one could,—I 


services will be broad- 
week : 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


NOVEMBER 1 3 


Q. Does there need to be a chapter 
of the Laymen’s League in a 
church in order to have an obsery- 
ance of Laymen’s Sunday ? 


A. Notatall. A men’s club or forum 
or a special committee can 


sponsor it. 


Se suggested sermon top- 
ics and other helpful materials are 
contained in a bulletin on “The Five 
Points of Laymen’s Sunday” issued by 
League headquarters and sent to chap- 
ter officers. Send for a copy if you are 
interested and have not received one. 


The date is November 13. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty-Five Bracon Sr., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


cannot help but pay a tribute to the Editor 
for his courage and consistency in this 
field. Many of our ministers, also, are 
risking institutional security. More would 
do so if they had had available in their 
training or had available now the ade- 
quate information on which any social 
program must be based. 

It is my hope that in the years to come 
both our central group of churches and 
our individual fellowships may equip 
themselves more adequately so that they 
can be of service to the new world. It is 
my earnest desire as a humble member 
of a liberal church that more and more 
of our ministry and laymen be convinced 
that it is their task to help bring in this 
new world in which all mankind may live 
more abundantly, until a new Jerusalem 
is established not only in Higland’s green 
and pleasant land but the world over, 
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THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN — 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. } 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Proctor Academy for Boys. 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


A Liberal School where Boys are trained 
to live cleanly and to think clearly. 
Thorough preparation for College. Proctor 
accredited by Dartmouth and other (Col- 


leges. Practical Arts Course. Junior 
School. Winter Sports. Enrollments ac- 
cepted now. Moderate rates. Catalogue 


upon request to Carl B. Wetherell, Head- 
master, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


Second Anniversary, Stockton, Calif. | 


The Unitarian Church in Stockton, 
Calif., celebrated the second anniversary — 
of the dedication of its new home by | 
entertaining the Associate Alliance of | 
Northern California, of which Mrs. Wil- 
liam §. Morgan is president, on October 
12. Mrs. Frederick A Hall, president of | 
the Stockton Alliance was hostess. Dr. 
Malcolm R. Hiselen of the College of the 
Pacific spoke on “An Expanding Horizon 
in a Shrinking World”. The ministers of | 
the Northern California section heard an 
address by Prof. Paul A. Schilpp, of the 
philosophy department of the College of 
the Pacific, and author of “Do We Need 
a New Religion?’ His subject was: 
“Toward a Discovery of Man”, 
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Fifty Years a Minister 


Anniversary of Rev. Charles J. Staples in 
Northboro, Mass. 


The fiftieth anniversary of Rey. Charles 
J. Staples’ ordination in the Unitarian 
ministry was observed at a reception in 
his honor, held at the First Congrega- 
tional Church (Unitarian) of Northboro, 
Mass., October 9. 

Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, pastor emer- 
itus of the Bulfinch Place Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass., who was a classmate of Mr. 
Staples at Harvard Divinity School, de- 
livered the principal address. Dr. Eliot’s 
own fiftieth ordination anniversary was 
celebrated a few days afterward. 

Other speakers were Dr. Henry Wilder 
Foote, pastor of the First Church in Bel- 
mont, Mass., whose father ordained Mr. 
Staples, and Dr. James C. Duncan, pastor 
of the First Unitarian Society of Clinton, 
Mass. Rey. James S. Clark of the North- 
boro Congregational Church and _ Rey. 
Charles 8. Pease of the Northboro Baptist 
Chureh took part in the service. 

Mr. Staples has served as pastor of 
the Northboro church for the past eleven 
years. Before coming to Northboro he 
held pastorates in Reading, Mass.; St. 
Cloud, Minn.; Manchester, N.H.; and Bur- 
lington, Vt. 


The College Student’s Religion 


The religious life of a college student 
is marked, first of all, by a passion for 
reality. The first demand he makes is 
for sincerity, straightforwardness and 
simplicity. His second demand is 
reasonableness in religion. The message 
of the church must be unequivocal, un- 
complicated, genuine, masculine, real. 
There is going on, in the college, a res- 
toration of religious faith through in- 
tellectual liberty. The discovery is being 
made that the religious life is not in con- 
flict with the interests and aims of a 
university, but is precisely the ideal of 
conduct and service toward which the 
spirit of a university logically leads... . 
The third characteristic of religious life 
in college is the expression of spirituality 
through practical service. The normal 
young person does not talk much about 
religion, yet is extraordinarily responsive 
to the new call for human service. I sup- 
pose that never in the history of educa- 
tion were so many young men and women 
in our colleges profoundly stirred by a 
sense of social responsibility and a pas- 
sion for social justice. . . . The return 
of the church to simplicity and service 
will be at the same time a recognition of 
the religion of a college student and the 
renewal of the religion of Jesus Christ. 

FRANCIS G. PEABODY. 


» Laymen’s Retreat at Senexet 


One of the most significant ventures 
of the Laymen’s League in recent years 
was the laymen’s retreat, October 11 and 
12, at Senexet in Connecticut. Fifteen per- 
sons were present. 

The retreat was under the guidance of 
Dr. Charles B. Park of the First Church, 
Boston, Mass., and Rey. Harl C. Davis of 
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Concord, N.H. The main theme was the 
need for and reality of God. Immortality 
and worship followed naturally from the 
principal topic. 

The sessions were opened by Dr. Park, 
who explained his convictions regarding 
the need for God and His reality. Mr. 
Davis then gave his thoughts on the sub- 
ject. General discussion followed, and it 
was a valuable part of the program, in- 
dicating that deep thought is being be- 
stowed on these matters by laymen. Es- 
sentially the same procedure was followed 
in all the sessions. Bach day opened and 
closed with a short devotional service in 
the little chapel. 

A large group for discussion on such 
topics is obviously out of the question, 
as one of the necessary adjuncts to suc 
cess is perfectly free expression of one’s 
inmost thoughts and convictions, and this 
comes only in small and intimate gather- 
ings. Anyone interested in attending such 
a gathering, may write to the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The deep interest manifested by those 
present, and the enthusiasm for the idea 
expressed by many who could not attend, 
are eloquent testimony of the yearning 
among our laymen for light on the funda- 
mentals of religion and life. Never has 
the need for spiritual force been greater 
than now. Such gatherings as this are a 
help to a realization of faith and those 
guiding principles which will enable us to 
formulate a philosophy of life, a faith 
to live by. 

Matcotm C, REEs. 


Not Closed a Day 


The First Unitarian Church, Chicago, 
continued, for the second year, services 
through the summer months. While the 
preaching service was discontinued be- 
tween July 12 and September 25, the reg- 
ular Sunday morning hour was given over 
to well-attended organ recitals. The 
church has not been closed a day since 
its dedication. The visitors’ book con- 
tains names from many states, and from 
places as distant as England and Japan. 
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October 25, 26, 27. 
First Universalist Church, 
Kansas: 

Southwestern Federation of Religious 
Liberals; annual meeting Missouri Valley 
Associate Alliance of Unitarian Women; 
annual meeting Kansas Universalist 
Convention. 

October 27. 
First Parish Church, Plymouth, Mass. 

Plymouth and Bay Conference, 10:00 a.m. 
Second Church, Boston, Mass. 


Hutchinson, 


Fall meeting Norfolk-Suffolk Confer- 
ence, 4:00 P.M. 
October 29, 30. 
Universalist Church, Junction City, 


Kansas. 
IKkansas Federation, Y. P. R. U. 
October 80. 
First Congregational Society (Unitarian), 
Taunton, Mass. 
Channing Conference. 
November 3. 
Church of Our Father, Lancaster, Pa. 
Joseph Priestly Conference. 


Dr. Sullivan at a Baptist Retreat 

In mid-September one hundred and 
seventy-five Baptist ministers of Massa- 
chusetts met for a two-days’ retreat at 
the Andover-Newton Theological School 
in Newton Centre, Mass. Four of the 
retreat addresses were given by Dr. 
William LL. Sullivan of Germantown, Pa. 
Dr. Sullivan dwelt upon the imperishable 
power of the Christian spirit and,the im- 
mortal majesty of the prophet who first 
announced and exemplified it. 


CEDAR Rapips, Iowa.—Rey. Melvin L. 
Welke has arranged a program of ser- 
mons to be given in the People’s Church 
until the close of the year. On the first 
Sunday of the month he will speak on 
some principle of liberal religion; the 
second, on some outstanding personality 
who has made a contribution to a reli- 
gious principle; the third, on some current 
topic with a religious interpretation, and 
on the fourth Sunday there will be a guest 
speaker. 


The revised editions of The Story of Jesus; Our Part 
in the World (Pupil’s textbook); 
Bible Country (Pupil’s textbook and Teacher’s man- 


ual) are now ready. 


Send for free descriptive catalogue of the complete course 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street 


The Beacon Course in Religious Education 


CHILD CENTERED—CHARACTER BUILDING 


The Bible and The 


- Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASAN TRIES 


“What is he like?” Mr. 
“What you call a gentleman ?” 
possible’, said William, “you 
shabby ?’—Punch. 


Beeny inquired. 
Se SSjUSt 
mean he’s 


Grandma: “Would you like to go to the 
fair and ride on the roundabout?” Grand- 
child: “I don’t mind, if it will amuse you.” 

—Gutierrez. 


as tele- 
Windsor 
are 


strange to Us, 
says The 
wrong numbers 


It seems. very 
phone subscribers, 
Magazine, that the 
never engaged. 


Lady (as old retainer helps her into 
ear): “John, you're not so gallant as 
when you were a boy.” John: “Beggin’ 
your pardon, m’lady, an’ you're not so 
buoyant as when you were a gal.” 


Sir Frederick Bridge, the organist, once 
went into a little village church in Eng- 
land and, quite unknown, requested per- 
mission to play upon the organ. The old 
yerger listened with astonishment. pl 
never knew’, he said, “it was such a good 
organ.” 


Just when we were beginning to feel 
a little more hopeful, says The New 
Yorker, a New Hampshire authority broke 
the bad news. We are suffering from occu- 
pational obsolescence complicated — by 
technological surplusage. 


Says Arthur Guiterman in The Chris- 
tian Advocate: 
Some men are famed for 
edge, power, 
And service to humanity ; and some 
Are talked about, like Pisa’s leaning tower, 


Because they're out of plumb. 


genius, knowl- 


The unresting Associated Press corrects 
a gravely disturbing terrestrial rumor, in 
a dispatch from New Haven, Conn., Octo- 
her 17: “Reiterating his opinion the earth 
is 8,000,000,000 years old, Dr. Frank 
Schlesinger, Yale astronomer and presi- 
dent of the International Astronomical 
Union, expressed the belief today that Dr. 
Albert Einstein had been misunderstood 
when he was quoted as adding 7,000,000- 
000 years to that figure.” 


A “conference trotter’’ representing The 
Survey, varied her Huropean pleasuring 
this past summer with a lecture course 
at Oxford University where the ladies of 
the town extended various social cour- 
tesies to the foreign students. Panoplied 
with an invitation, she betook herself one 
fine day to a stately portal where she 
confidently believed that tea awaited her. 
But the portal opened only long enough 
for the butler to say, “Your tea’s been 
postponed, Miss. The ladies from the alms- 
house is here today.’ 


A visitor who was walking along the 
banks of the River Clwyd, in the neighbor- 
hood of Llanfair D.C., asked a boy whom 
he met near a cottage, says The Morning 
Post, London: “Is your father in the 
house?’ “No, sir; he is working at 
Rhosllanerchrugog.” “Then is your mother 
in?’ “No, sir; she has gone to Llanfair- 
mathafarneithaf.” “Dear me! And where 
is your sister?” “My sister is spending a 
holiday with my Aunt Gwenhwyfar in 
Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgogerychwyrndrobwl- 
lysilliogoggoch.” 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 

Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 

Send contributions to the 

Treasurer—Albert A. Pollard, 

180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath. $3-$5 Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 


Rooms with bath $3.00 | ___—=Reooms with bath $3.00 up. 


The National 


Library Committee 


begs to call your attention to the 
fact that there are hundreds ofcol- 
lege libraries to be supplied with 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Each of these libraries is visited 
by young men and women who 
will help in the years to come 
in shaping the religious view- 
point of the young men and 
women who will follow them. 


Thus 
prove a continuing investment 
repeating itself over and over 
again in the lives of the men and 
women of tomorrow. 


your contribution may 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as 


new address. 


a 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIg- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough | 
Streets. Minister, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, | 
D.D, Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples Scima 
at 9:45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, r 
Howard N. Brown, Dr. John Carroll Perkins, 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. 11 A.M. Morni 
Prayer with sermon by Prof. John Baillie, D.D, 
Week-day services, 12:15 p.m. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday—Friday, De 
Charles R. Brown, Emeritus, Yale Divinity 


| 
4 
| 
} 


School 
BOSTON, MASS.—OLD SOUTH MEBRTIN 
HOUSE. Sunday Evening Forums in Octobe 
“Wducation for Citizenship’. William Ware 
Locke, Chairman, Treasurer of Fellowship fe 
Social Justice. October 9, “The Prohibitio 
Issue’, Orville S. Poland. October 16, “L 
Powers and Individual Rights’, Judge Fe 
Forte. October 238, ‘Economic Basis for 
Brotherhood’, Alfred Baker Lewis. October 30, 
“Cooperation of State and Nation.” Pro: 
of music, 7:30 to 8 o’clock. Free Admission. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNIT. 
RIAN CHURCH. (Universalist-Unitaria 
Euclid Avenue at East 82nd Street. Rev. Dil- 
worth Lupton and Rey. Tracy Pullman, fe 
isters. 9:30 aA.M., Church School; 11 Aw 
Morning Service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Servi 
Sunday at 11 A.M. Sermon by the minister. 


Southeast corner 80th Street and Lexington 
Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Welcome 
friends and strangers. Sunday Service, 11 A. M 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 
A Private Sanitarium 
Established in 1900 


Especially adapted to the welfare of nervous 
and convalescent individuals whose improve 
ment has been retarded by an aversion t 
customary institutional features. Provid 
with homelike surroundings, Woodside gu 
are encouraged to take part in normal associa 
tions which hasten recovery. : 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Superintendents 
Framingham, Mass. 


/ BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES: Business Administration, Ac- | 
counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- | 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- - 
ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 


156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 | 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. y 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 
1932 


Providence, Rhode Island 


First Unitarian Church ‘ 
Corner Benefit and Benevolent Streets _ 


FALL MEETING OF 
THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY ~ 
SCHOOL SOCIETY ‘— 


Program shaped to contribute to needs ¢ of 
Universalist and Unitarian churches 
Channing Conference area and Southeaay 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 


Please save the date. 


Programs distributed later. . 


Reverend Everett M. Baker, 4 
Chairman Program Committee 


